PART v:  1771-5
where we met the Irish Dr [Thomas] Campbell. Johnson had
supped the night before at Mrs Abington's, with some
fashionable people whom he named; and he seemed much
pleased with having made one in so elegant a circle. Nor did
he omit to pique his mistress a little with jealousy of her
housewifery; for he said (with a smile,) 'Mrs Abington's
jelly, my dear lady, was better than yours.*
Mrs Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of
flattery, by repeating his bon-mots in his hearing, told us that
he had said, a certain celebrated actor [Springer Barry] was
just fit to stand at the door of an auction-room with a long
pole, and cry Tray gentlemen, walk in;' and that a certain
authour, [Arthur Murphy] upon hearing this, had said, that
another still more celebrated actor [Garrick] was fit for
nothing better than that, and would pick your pocket after
you came out. JOHNSON. 'Nay, my dear lady, there is no
wit in what our friend added; there is only abuse. You may as
well say of any man that he will pick a pocket. Besides, the
man who is stationed at the door does not pick people's
pockets; that is done within, by the auctioneer.5
I must, again and again, in treat of my readers not to sup-
pose that my imperfect record of conversation contains the
whole of what was said by Johnson, or other eminent per-
sons who lived with him. What I have preserved, however,
has the value of the most perfect authenticity.
He asserted that the present was never a happy state to
any human being; but that, as every part of life, of which
we are conscious, was at some point of time a period yet to
come, in which felicity was expected, there was some hap-
piness produced by hope. Being pressed upon this subject, and
asked if he really was of opinion, that though, in general,
happiness was very rare in human life, a man was not some-
times happy in the moment that was present, he answered,
'Never, but when he is drunk.'
He was pleased to say, 'If you come to settle here, we will
have one day in the week on which we will meet by ourselves.
That is the happiest conversation where there is no com-
petition, no vanity, but a calm quiet interchange of senti-